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ical composition utterly foreign to the genius of Hans Sachs, 
but he was acquainted with at least the Triumph of Death. 

In conclusion it may be said that while the value of the work 
under consideration would have been increased if the setting 
were more complete, if Fleming and Gryphius had been com- 
pared with their contemporaries, Milton and Malherbe and 
Voiture, for example, it must be borne in mind that it does 
not profess to be a study in comparative literature and that it 
contains a considerable amount of material gleaned from a 
number of writers and which cannot fail to help explain that 
mania for sonnet-writing known as Petrarchism and which 
is one of the most interesting phenomena in all the history of 
literature. Florence Nightingale Jones. 

University of Illinois. 



THE INFLUENCE OF MOLIERE ON RESTORATION 
COMEDY, by Dudley Howe Miles, Ph.D. New York, The 
Columbia University Press, 1910. 

In this dissertation Doctor Miles frankly recognizes the ex- 
tent to which various parallel-hunters have preempted his 
subject, and pretends to little interest in adding to their re- 
sults. He confesses to a few such additions, but these arose 
incidentally to his verification of the contributions of others 
in order to secure a working basis for critical interpretation. 
His purpose, in his own words, "is not so much to identify 
particular cases of indebtedness to the French master as to 
study the general features of his influence on the art and 
outlook of the period." Accordingly the list of approved 
parallels is relegated to an appendix, foot-notes are reduced 
to a minimum, and the whole effect becomes that of a critical 
essay, appealing to the general student of literature. 

The chapters in which this interpretation is developed, al- 
though they follow safe and conventional lines, show com- 
mendable deftness and discrimination in treatment. After 
some general consideration of the two chief phases of Moliere 's 
influence in England — as a model for the comedy of manners 
proper, and a storehouse of dramatic plunder, — individual 
chapters are given to the plot, characters, and dialogue of 
Restoration comedy, particularly in the first two decades. 
Congreve, Crowne, and later writers are reserved for a sep- 
arate study at the conclusion. All this material gives a good 
impression; far better, indeed, than one receives from the 
two introductory chapters defining the subject and character- 
izing the period. 

One may almost assert that the real introductory chapter 
to this dissertation remains unwritten. Some hints for it ap- 
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pear in a prefatory note to the appendix, but that is all. It 
seems only fair that such a study, the culmination of a long 
line of investigations, should trace the development of the 
subject through this process and explain its own relations 
to earlier activity. Equally valuable would be a chronological 
list of English plays influenced by Moliere, enabling the stu- 
dent to approach the subject with the same comprehensive out- 
look that the author must have had. As the book is now ar- 
ranged, there is no attempt whatever to indicate the varying 
extent of this French influence throughout the period, or to 
compare it with other contributory forces — that from Spain, 
for instance. Even in the appendix, a chronological arrange- 
ment of the plays would have had advantages over alphabet- 
ical order. 

The appropriateness of much of the introductory matter, as 
it stands, depends on the character of the reading public for 
which Doctor Miles has written. A worthy succession of 
critics, during two centuries, have left even the well-read man 
of the world in little need of a five-page distinction of wit and 
humor (pp. 1-6) ; and no one acquainted with Moliere at all 
will profit greatly by the hand-book treatment of that author's 
life and work in the remainder of Chapter I. Throughout 
the first two chapters, indeed, this obviousness of material, 
the broad lines in which it is treated, and the rather conscious 
effort to be interesting combine to produce a result entirely 
out of harmony with the later work. As if conscious of the 
lecture-room, the author is moved to frequent generalizations 
which scholarly readers do not need and are inclined to view 
with suspicion. In many cases he himself suggests various 
exceptions in the course of the book. 

This point of view gives a false prominence to hard and fast 
distinctions in classification, and neglects the more subtle ap- 
preciation of varying distances along a sliding scale. Moli&re 's 
plays are presented in three distinct groups ; but numerous in- 
ter-relations are noted (pp. 10-13). Restoration drama is re- 
garded as quite independent of earlier English effort (p. 57) ; 
although there is an admission in the final paragraph (p. 220) 
that "the Restoration would have produced a comedy not 
much different from the actual product, even had Moliere 
never lived." Comedy of manners is treated as fundamen- 
tally opposed to the humor comedy, and its distinctions from 
comedy of intrigue are taken much too seriously (e. g. pp. 
40-44). * A good example of this zeal for analysis appears in 
the chapter on Character, where Moliere is made like Jonson 

1 On page 109 there is an admission that the attention of Restora- 
tion audiences was never held long by the comedy of manners, except 
as it was permeated by features of intrigue. 
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in order to differentiate him from Shakspere, and like Shak- 
spere to keep him distinct from Jonson (pp. 152-154). It is 
by no means clear that such generalizations are requisite to 
the main thesis of the study: that the comedies of Moliere 
gave impetus to a satirical drama in England, reflecting the 
life and taste of a dominating, self-conscious element of so- 
ciety. 

In the same manner Doctor Miles goes rather to extremes 
in representing the unity of taste in the play-going public, 
and in emphasizing its moral depravity. Following Beljame, 2 
he draws evidence from Pepys to indicate that the city, with 
its greater virtue, had little representation in the audiences. 
Prom the Diary of 12 Feb., 1666-7, in particular, he gathers 
that "the manager Killigrew told Pepys the City had almost 
ceased to appear at the theater" (p. 52). The exact wording of 
Pepys, quoted accurately by Beljame, is : "And he [Killigrew] 
tells me plainly that the City audience was as good as the 
Court, but now they are most gone. ' ' Without context this sen- 
tence is misleading; for Pepys is outlining a conversation in 
which the manager of the Theatre Royal complains of the ser- 
ious depletion of his audiences immediately following the 
great fire of 2 Sept., 1666, the citizens naturally being most 
affected. Killigrew feels the loss particularly, because he 
has just succeeded in bringing his house to such reputable 
standing that "not the King only for state, but all civil 
people do think they may come as well as any." Shortly 
after appears the sentence wrongly assumed by Beljame and 
the present author to be a statement of normal conditions. 

It is difficult to see how Doctor Miles could reconcile his 
reading of this passage with another in the Diary, which he 
mentions slightingly. On New Year's Day, 1667-8, Pepys saw 
Sir Martin Mar-all at the Duke of York's playhouse, and was 
impressed with the character of the audience and its prod- 
igality. 

"Here a mighty company of citizens, 'prentices and others; 
and it makes me observe, that when I began first to be able to 
bestow a play on myself, I do not remember that I saw so 
many by half of the ordinary 'prentices and mean people in 
the pit at 2s. 6d. a-piece as now; I going for several years no 
higher than the 12d. and then the lSd. places, though I 
strained hard to go in when I did : 3 so much the vanity and 
prodigality of the age is to be observed in this particular. ' ' 

'Alex. Beljame, Le Public et les Homme) de Lettres en Angleterre, 
1660-1744, Paris, 1897, pp. 56-57. 

s Cf. Diary for 19 Jan., 1660-1: "Here I was troubled to be seen by 
four of our office clerkes, which sat in the half-crowne box, and I in 
the 1». Od." 
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Certainly Pepys is an unfortunate witness for the aversion 
of the middle class to the playhouse; and the complaint of 
Trueman, cited from Wright's Historia Histrionica (p. 52), 
loses significance by the lateness of its appearance — after Jere- 
my Collier's Short View, and at a time when by Doctor Miles 's 
own account the theater had been yielding for ten years to the 
prejudices of the women and the citizens (pp. 209-210). Var- 
ious satirical references to the citizens, quoted by Beljame 
from the plays themselves, are not introduced in the present 
study. 

The treatment of revivals from the dramatic literature be- 
fore 1642 is kept very slight, as of no particular significance 
regarding Restoration taste. The author seems to accept with- 
out question the view that while performances of old plays 
were constant until 1669, they dropped off abruptly when 
there was no longer a Pepys to record attendance at them. It 
must be remembered that Downes, whose Roscius Anglicanus 
carried theatrical affairs on into the next century, indicates 
on almost every page that his specific concern is with new 
plays. Yet he makes it very clear that both regular companies 
continued to place very high value on their repertoires of 
"principal" or "stock" plays, largely made up of the reviv- 
als instituted before 1665. This value was based on actual 
service. For example, after mention of the opening of the 
new theater in Dorset Garden, 9 Nov., 1671, Downes describes 
the first three new plays enacted there, and adds : ' ' Note, Sev- 
eral of the Old Stock Plays were Acted between each of these 
3 new Ones." 4 The productions of the King's Company, 
prior to the merger in 1682, are not treated by Downes in 
chronological order, but are rather fully summarized. 5 Casts 
are given for fifteen of their "Principal Old Stock Plays," 
thirteen of these being revivals. Then follows a longer list, 
containing twenty other revivals, with this comment: "These 
being Old Plays, were Acted but now and then ; yet being well 
Perfom'd, were very Satisfactory to the Town." After a list 
of fourteen popular new plays in the repertoire of that com- 
pany, he adds a note, representing "All the foregoing, both 
Old and Modern Plays" as "being the Principal in their Stock, 
and most taking." 

Immediately after the union of the companies, Downes notes 
that "the mixt Company then Reviv'd the several old and 
Modern Plays that were the propriety of Mr. Killigrew," 
specifying from the previous lists Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife, The Scornful Lady, The Jovial Crew, The Beggars' 

1 Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Knight, London, 1886, p. 32. 
'Ibid., pp. 3ff. 
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Bush, Bartholomew Fair, The Moor of Venice, Rollo, and The 
Humorous Lieutenant, and adding The Double Marriage. 9 
Somewhat later he explains that between the presentation of 
The Prophetess and that of The Fairy Queen, "there were 
several other Plays Acted, both Old and Modern." The list 
of ten examples includes Wit without Money, The Taming 
of a Shrew, The Island Princess, A Sea Voyage, Bussy D'Am- 
bois, and The Massacre of Paris. 7 

This question of revivals and various other matters must be 
taken seriously into account before building too heavily on 
the proposition of homogeneous dramatic taste in the period. 
The revivals themselves were frequently coarsened in the 
process, but they seem to have been even more freely sen- 
timentalized, as in the case of Shakspere's tragedies. The 
heroic play continued popular even after its scourging in The 
Rehearsal, and gradually gave way to an equally serious type 
of unrhymed tragedy. The opera gained marked popularity 
before the heroic play declined in favor, and alternated with 
the later tragedy in enjoying periods of the greatest possible 
success. 8 In the comedies of the period, it is true, there is a 
frank licentiousness of theme, sentiment, and dialogue, tend- 
ing to substantiate every argument for the depraved taste 
of the theatrical public. Beljame seems to have been un- 
necessarily severe in intimating that there are depths of 
vileness hardly to be suggested in print, and then drawing a 
majority of his illustrations from Mrs. Behn! 9 But it must 
be remembered that the playwrights were satirizing this 
dominant society — often, like Dryden in Limberham, priding 
themselves on their high moral ground, — and they availed 
themselves very freely of the satirist's privilege of exaggera- 
tion. Much of the coarseness, as in the numerous "free" 
epilogues to serious plays, is a direct appeal to the favor of 
that frivolous and evil-minded portion of the audience which 
was always the most vociferous. This element, variable in 
quantity and quality, was probably more in evidence during 
the period in question, but was by no means confined to it. 
It had caused Elizabethan clowns to speak more than was set 
down for them, and continued as long as pit and gallery were 
allowed to intrude themselves upon the stage performance. 

As has been noted, the broad generalizations in Doctor 
Miles 's earlier chapters serve some purpose in clearing the way 
for his actual thesis; but it is not so easy to account for the 



8 Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

7 Ibid., p. 43. 

8 Ibid., passim. 

' Beljame, op. cit., 



pp. 48-56. 
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slipshod, colloquial manner of expression he uses for this in- 
troductory material, and avoids almost entirely thereafter. 
The good people who argue for doctoral dissertations that are 
more readable are likely to have particularly high ideals of 
literary style; so that these chapters, in their present form, 
can expect little justification anywhere. "A bullet-proof 
definition"; "running up long bills"; "all the go at court"; 
' ' to show up the ridiculousness of affectation, ' ' are rather char- 
acteristic expressions early in the book; while many of the 
sentences offend against the simplest principles of composition. 
The body of the dissertation seems to acquire dignity of ex- 
pression with its increased thoroughness of treatment. 
Bryn Mawr College. A. H. Upham. 



THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, Volumes V and VI, The Drama to 1642, New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The two volumes of The Cambridge History of English Lit- 
erature covering the drama to 1642 are virtually a complete 
work in themselves. As such they are in most respects pleas- 
ingly organized. The fifth volume gives a survey of the early 
religious drama, traces the growth of the drama in the six- 
teenth century to Shakespeare, — to whom rightly much space 
is given, — and closes with a study of the minor dramatists at 
the end of the century and with a survey of the social move- 
ments that helped to shape the drama. The second volume 
happily begins with Jonson, the dominant literary figure of the 
Jacobean age, and traces the history of the drama in Jonson 's 
great contemporaries to its close in a school of minor writers. 
At the end of the sixth volume five chapters deal with certain 
corollaries of the great public drama. As a whole, the work is 
extremely valuable, and a number of chapters represent, in 
their respective lines, the best that has been done in so small 
a compass. In general, breadth and fulness of treatment, 
firmness of structure, suggestiveness and freshness of state- 
ment, and convincing analysis of literary qualities are found 
here at their best in the men who have contributed most to 
the scientific study of the drama. In many of these chapters, 
all the phases of the subject that ought to find treatment in a 
study destined to serve in large measure for reference are 
represented : the lives and works of the dramatists, the relation 
of individual writers or groups to other writers or groups, 
whether through movements or sources, and a clear estimate 
of general literary qualities and peculiarities of art in the 
writers studied. As might be expected, however, where there 



